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i of peace in Vietnam and Southeast 


ADDRESS TO THE NATION ^ 

f./'~ ^T^adaonkj^sReportingon Peace Efforts mVietnam, CtMaigfor '■ ? 

Mr^^^is^^Measur^Td'Furthcr.Financial Stability, and Announcing His Decision Not To ^ 
Nor To Accept Renomination. ' March 32,1968 - 2 *. 

<sis.■-$;• 1 "' " •'•"-«•/•.»?• «w- -• - 

Z^tQood.'evening, 'my fellow Americans. .. : ’ ~... 

• 'Tonight I want to speak to you of peace in Vietnam and Southeast ' 

• i v'^—- 

■'■ ■-.; ■' ‘ • No other question so preoccupies our people. No other dream so 

:.\ . absorbs the 250 milli on human* beings who live in that part of the world. 

No other goal motivates American policy in Southeast Asia. 

For years, representatives of our Government and others have trav¬ 
eled the world—seeking to find a basis for peace talks. 

Since last September, they have carried the offer that I made public 
at San Antonio. 

That offer was this: 

That the United States would stop its bombardment of North Viet¬ 
nam when that would lead promptly to productive discussions—and 
that we would assume that North Vietnam would not take military 

advantage of our restraint. ' . 

Hanoi denounced this offer, both privately and publicly. Even while 
the search for peace was going on, North Vietnam rushed their prepara¬ 
tions for a savage assault on the people, the government, and the allies 

of South Vietnam. . .... 

Their attack—during the Tet holidays-—failed to achieve its pnn- 

' cipal objectives. 

It did not collapse the elected government of South Vietnam or 

shatter its army—as the Communists had hoped. 

It did not produce a “general uprising” among the people ot the 

cities as they had predicted. • _ _. - 

The Communists were unable to maintain control of any of the 

more than 30 cities that they attacked. And they took very heavy 

casualties. , , . ... 

But they did compel the South Vietnamese and their allies to move 

certain forces from the countryside, into the cities. . 

They caused widespread disruption and suffering. Their attacks^ and 
the battles that followed, made refugees of half a million human bemgs. 
The Communists may renew their attack any day. .... 

They are, it appears, trying to make 1968 the year of decision m 
South Vietnam—the year that brings, if not final victory or defeat, at 
least a turning point in the struggle. 

This much is clear: ... 

If they do mount another round of heavy attacks, they will not 

succeed in destroying the fighting power of South Vietnam and its 

^^But tragically, this is also clear: Many men—on both sides of the 
struggle—will be lost. A nation that has already suffered 20 years of war- 
fare will suffer once again. Armies on both sides will take new casualties. 

And the war will go on. 

There is no need for this to be so. 

There is no need to delay the talks that could bring an end to this 
long and this bloody war 
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pDonightj I renew the offerI made last August^o stop> thebomb^^ 
:' of North VietrianL^e ask 

JnoS ta&s on the substance of peace. We assume that during those,: 


• « So, tonight, in the hope'that this action wffl lead toearly talks, lam 1 

’^'taking the first step to deescalate the conflict'We are redudng-eub-^ 
~ t “ stantially reducing—the present level of hostilities. ., c. . • : '-'"•^3^ 
And we are doing so unilaterally, and at once. •>" ; ’ ■ 1 

Tonight, I have ordered our aircraft and our naval vessels to make 
no attacks on North Vietnam, except in the area north of the Demilita- 
' rized Zone where the continuing enemy buildup directly threatens allied 
forward positions and where the movements of their troops and supplies 

are clearly related to that threat. 

The area in which we are stopping our attacks includes almost 90 
percent of North Vietnam’s population, and most of its territory. Thus 
there will be no attacks around the principal populated areas, or in the 
food-producing areas of North Vietnam. 

Even this very limited bombing of the North could come to an early 
end—if our restraint is matched by restraint in Hanoi. But I cannot in 
good conscience stop all bombing so long as to do so would immediately 
and directly endanger the lives of our men and our allies. Whether a 
complete bombing halt becomes possible in the future will be determined 
by events. 

Our purpose in this action is to bring about a reduction in the level 
- of violence that now exists. 

It is to save the lives of brave men—and to save the lives of innocent 
women and children. It is to permit the contending forces to move closer 

to a political settlement. , , T „ .. 

And tonight, I call upon the United Kingdom and I call upon the 

Soviet Union—as cochairmen of the Geneva Conferences, and as perma- 
' nent members of the United Nations Security Council—to do all they 
can to move from the unilateral act of deescalation that I have just an¬ 
nounced toward genuine peace in Southeast Asia. 

Now, as in the past, the United States is ready to send its representa¬ 
tives to any forum, at any time, to discuss the means of bringing this ugly 

war to an end. . , , . . , 

I am designating one of our most distinguished Americans, Ambas¬ 
sador Averell Harriman, as my personal representative for such talks. In 
addition, I have asked Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson, who returned 
from Moscow for consultation, to be available to join Ambassador Ham- 
man at Geneva or any other suitable place—just as soon as Hanoi agrees 

to a conference. . , 

I call upon President Ho Chi Minh to respond positively, and 

favorably, to this new step toward peace. _ . 

But if peace does not come now through negotiations, it will come 
when Hanoi understands that our common resolve is unshakable, and 
our common strength is invincible. 

Tonight, we and the other allied nations are contributing 600,000 
fighting men to assist 700,000 South Vietnamese troops in defending 
their litde country. 
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... 

lOur presence there has always rested on this basic belief: The main 
.... ^^burden of preserving their freedom must be carried out by them—by the 
:-gSouth Vietnamese themselves. 

can o^y help to provide a"shield—behind which 
the people of South Vietnam can survive and can grow and develop. On 
“'-" their efforts—on their determinations and resourcefulness—the outcome 



‘ .will ultimately'depend. 

- ^ That small, beleaguered nation has suffered terrible punishment for 
more than 20 years. 

. . I pay tribute once again tonight to the great courage and endurance 
of its people. South Vietnam supports armed forces tonight of almost 
700,000 men—and I call your attention to the fact that that is the equiva¬ 
lent of more than 10 million in our own population. Its people maintain 
their firm determination to be free of domination by the North. 

There has been substantial progress, I think, in building a durable 
government during these last 3 years. The South Vietnam of 1965 could 
not have survived the enemy’s Tet offensive of 1968. The elected govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam survived that attack—and is rapidly repairing 
the devastation that it wrought. 

The South Vietnamese know that further efforts are going to be 
required: 

—to expand their own armed forces, 

—to move back into the countryside as quickly as possible, 

—to increase their taxes, 

—to select the very best men that they have for civil and military 
responsibility, 

—to achieve a new unity within their constitutional government, and 
—to include in the national effort all those groups who wish to 
preserve South Vietnam’s control over its own destiny. 

Last week President Thieu ordered the mobilization of 135,000 addi¬ 
tional South Vietnamese. He plans to reach—as soon as possible—a total 
military strength of more than 800,000 men. 

To achieve this, the Government of South Vietnam started the draft¬ 
ing of 19-year-olds on March 1st. On May 1st, the Government will begin 
the drafting of 18-year-olds. 

Last month, 10,000 men volunteered for military service—that was 
two and a half times the number of volunteers during the same month 
last year. Since the middle of January, more than 48,000 South Vietnam¬ 
ese have joined the armed forces—and nearly half of them volunteered 
to do so. 


All men in the South Vietnamese armed forces have had their tours 
of duty extended for the duration of the war, and reserves are now being 
called up for immediate active duty. 

( President Thieu told his people last week: 

' “We must make greater efforts and accept more sacrifices because, 

as I have said many times, this is our country. The existence of our na¬ 
tion is at stake, and this is mainly a Vietnamese responsibility.” 

He warned his people that a major national effort is required to 
root out corruption and incompetence at all levels of government. 

We applaud this evidence of determination on the part of South 
Vietnam. Our first priority will be to support their effort. 
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> ? " "able them progressively to undertake a larger snare ot combat op aanom^ 

4 . • v ■•.- On many occasions I have told the American people that^wejvomd^^.v;.. - 

" ' T "send to Vietnam those forces that are required to accomplish our mission^ 

' there. So, with that as our guide, we have previously authonz^ a^force, ;"v 
' • ‘level of approximately 525,000. • - '.7- -.. 

Some weeks ago-to help meet the enemy’s new offensive—we sent 
to Vietnam about 11,000 additional Marine and airborne troops. They 
were deployed by air in 48 hours, on an emergency basis. But the artillery, 
tank, aircraft, medical, and other units that were needed to work with 
and to support these infantry troops in combat could not then accompany 
them by air on that short notice. . 

' In order that these forces may reach maximum combat effective¬ 
ness the Toint Chiefs of Staff have recommended to me that we should 
prepare to send-<luring the next 5 months-^upport troops totaling ap¬ 
proximately 13,500 men. 

A portion of these men will be made available from our active forces^ 

The balance will come from reserve component units which will be called 

up for service. 

The actions that we have taken since the beginning of the year 

—to reequip the South Vietnamese forces, 

_to meet our responsibilities in Korea, as well as our responsibilities 

in Vietnam, . 

_to meet price increases and the cost of activating and deploying 

reserve forces, 

—to replace helicopters and provide the other military supplies we 

all of these actions are going to require additional expenditures. 

The tentative estimate of those additional expenditures is $2.5 bil¬ 
lion in this fiscal year, and $2.6 billion in the next fiscal year. 

These projected increases in expenditures for our national security 
will bring £to sharper focus the Nation’s need for immediate action: 
action to protect the prosperity of the American people and to protect the 
strength and the stability of our American dollar. 

On many occasions I have pointed out that, without a tax bi or 
decreased expenditures, next year’s deficit would again be around $20 
billion. I have emphasized the need to set stnct priorities in our spending. 

I have stressed that failure to act and to act promptly and decisively 
would raise very strong doubts throughout the world about America . 
willingness to keep its financial house in order. 

Yet Congress has not acted. And tonight we face the sharpest finan¬ 
cial threat in the postwar era—a threat to the dollar’s role as the keys one 
of international trade and finance in the world. 

Last week, at the monetary conference in Stockholm, the major 
industrial countries decided to take a big step toward creating a new 
international monetary asset that will strengthen the mternatiorml mone¬ 
tary system. I am very proud of the very able work done by Secretary 
Fowler and Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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A T'JAgAJ and arduous struggle and call it peace. A.-'AxU--- ••• , • 

v.;s^6b>»w*»No one can foretell the precise terms of an‘eventual settlemeat^?^a«» 
- ' A objective in South Vietnam has never been the annihilation of 

- • the’enemy.' It has been to bring about a * recognition in Hanoi'that its’ 

objective— takin g over the South by force—could not be achieved.' " v '?' :: . VJ-V 
. We think that peace can be based on the Geneva Accords of 1954— . ; 
under political conditions that permit the South Vietnamese—all the - 
South Vietnamese—to chart their course free of any outside domination 
or interference, from us or from anyone else. 

So tonight I reaffirm the pledge that we made at Manila—that we 
are prepared to withdraw our forces from South Vietnam as the other 
side withdraws its forces to the North, stops the infiltration, and the level 
of violence thus subsides. 

Our goal of peace and self-determination in Vietnam is directly 
related to the future of all of Southeast Asia—where much has happened 
to inspire confidence during the past 10 years. We have done all that we 
knew how to do to contribute and to help build that confidence. 

A number of its nations have shown what can be accomplished under 
conditions of security. Since 1566, Indonesia, the fifth largest nation in 
all the world, with a population of more than 100 million people, has had 
a government that is dedicated to peace with its neighbors and improved 
conditions for its own people. Political and economic cooperation between 
nations has grown rapidly. 

I think every American can take a great deal of pride in the role that 
we have played in bringing this about in Southeast Asia. We can rightly 
judge—as responsible Southeast Asians themselves do—that the progress 
of the past 3 years would have been far less likely—if not completely 
impossible—if America’s sons and others had not made their stand in 
Vietnam. 

At Johns Hop kins University, about 3 years ago, I announced that 
the United States would take part in the great work of developing South¬ 
east Asia, including the Mekong Valley—'for all the people of that region. 

Our determination to help build a better land—a better land for men on 
both sides of the present conflict—has not diminished in the least. Indeed, 
the ravages of war, I think, have made it more urgent than ever. 

So, I repeat on behalf of the United States again tonight what I 
said at Johns Hopkins—that North Vietnam could take its place in this 
common effort just as soon as peace comes. 

Over time, a wider framework of peace and security in Southeast . 
Asia may become possible. The new cooperation of the nations of the 
area could be a foundation-stone. Certainly friendship with the nations 
of such a Southeast Asia is what the United States seeks—and that is all 
that the United States seeks. 

One day, my fellow citizens, there will be peace in Southeast Asia. 

It will come because the people of Southeast Asia want it—those 
whose armies are at war tonight, and those who, though threatened, 
have thus far been spared. 

Peace will come because Asians were willing to work for it—and to 
sacrifice for it—and to die by the thousands for it. 


/ 







let it never be forgotten: Peace will come also because America 
#^'sent her sdns"to help secure it. 

^ It has not been easy—far from it. During the past 4J4 years, it has 
?- ; ?^ibeen my fate and my responsibility to be Commander in Chief. I have 
'ff; -'; lived—daily and nightly—with the cost of this war. I know the pain_ 
that it has inflicted. I know, perhaps better than anyone, the misgivings 

IVl'j that it has aroused. _ ' " 

Throughout this entire, long period, I have been sustained by a 
. single principle: that what we are doing now, in Vietnam, is vital not 
only to the security of Southeast Asia, but it is vital to the security of 
every American. 

Surely we have treaties which we must respect. Surely we have com¬ 
mitments that we are going to keep. Resolutions of the Congress testify 
to the need to resist aggression in the world and in Southeast Asia. 

But the heart of our involvement in South Vietnam—under three 
different Presidents, three separate administrations—has always been 
America’s own security. 

And the larger purpose of our involvement has always been to help 
the nations of Southeast Asia become independent and stand alone, self- 
sustaining as members of a great world community—at peace with them¬ 
selves, and at peace with all others. 

With such an Asia, our country—and the world—will be far more 
secure than it is tonight. 

I believe that a peaceful Asia is far nearer to reality because of what 
America has done in Vietnam. I believe that the men who endure the 
dangers of battle—fighting there for us tonight—are helping the entire 
world avoid far greater conflicts, far wider wars, far more destruction, 
than this one. 

The peace that will bring them home someday will come. Tonight 
I have offered the first in what I hope will be a series of mutual moves 
toward peace. 

I pray that it will not be rejected by the leaders of North Vietnam. 
I pray that they will accept it as a means by which the sacrifices of their 
own people may be ended. And I ask- your help and your support, my 
fellow citizens, for this effort to reach across the battlefield toward an 
early peace. 

Finally, my fellow Americans, let me say this: 

Of those to whom much is given, much is asked. I cannot say and 
no man could say that no more will be asked of us. 

Yet, I believe that now, no less than when the decade began, this 
generation of Americans is willing to “pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, oppose any foe to assure the sur¬ 
vival and the success of liberty.” 

Since those words were spoken by John F. Kennedy, the people of 
America have kept that compact with mankind’s noblest cause. 

And we shall continue to keep it. 

Yet, I believe that we must always be mindful of this one thing, 
whatever tne trials and the tests ahead. The ultimate strength of our 
country and our cause will lie not in powerful weapons or infinite resources 
or boundless wealth, but will lie in the unity of our people. 

This I believe very deeply. 
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" For 37 years in the service of our Nation, first_as a Congressman, a s '^1? ’ : 
a'Senator, and as Vice President, and now'as your President, I have *•*' 

the ‘unity of the people first. I have put it ahead of any divisiw ’ 

partisanship. 

. And in these times as in times before, it is true that a house divided ‘'.<y 
against itself by the spirit of faction, of party, of region, of religion, of '."f.' " : ’ 
race, is a house that cannot stand. . . ' ':- Jr 

There is division in the American house now. There is divisiveness 
among us all tonight. And holding the trust that is mine, as President of 
all the people, I cannot disregard the peril to the progress of the Ameri¬ 
can people and the hope and the prospect of peace for all peoples. 

So, I would ask all Americans, whatever their personal interests or 
concern, to guard against divisiveness and all its ugly consequences. 

Fifty-two months and ten days ago, in a moment of tragedy and 
trauma, the duties of this office fell upon me. I asked then for your help 
and God’s, that we might continue America on its course, binding up 
our wounds, healing our history, moving forward in new unity, to clear 
the American agenda and to keep the American commitment for all of 
our people. 

United we have kept that commitment. United we have enlarged 
that commitment. 

Through all time to come, I think America will be a stronger na¬ 
tion, a more just society, and a land of greater opportunity and fulfill¬ 
ment because of what we have all done together in these years of un¬ 
paralleled achievement. 

Our reward will come in the life of freedom, peace, and hope that 
our children will enjoy through ages ahead. 

What we won when all of our people united just must not now be 
lost in suspicion, distrust, selfishness, and politics among any of our 
people. 

Believing this as I do, I have concluded that I should not permit the 
Presidency to become involved in the partisan divisions that are develop¬ 
ing in this political year. 

With America’s sons in the fields faraway, with America’s future 
under challenge right here at home, with our hopes and the world’s hopes 
for peace in the balance every day, I do not believe that I should devote 
an hour or a day of my time to any personal partisan causes or to any 
duties other than the awesome duties of this office—the Presidency of 
your country. 

Accordingly, I shall not seek, and I will not accept, the nomination 
of my party for another term as your President. 

But let men everywhere know, however, that a strong, a confident, 
and a vigilant America stands ready tonight to seek an honorable peace 
and stands ready tonight to defend an honored cause—whatever the 
price, whatever the burden, whatever the sacrifice that duty may 
require. 

Thank you for listening. 

Good night and God bless' all of you. 
note: The President spoke at 9 p.m. in his office at the White House. 
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.t • --^ •V-O;.'.mV.* : '• 

-jrHE^jK£SlDENT^^^^%v'^5^'i^?g om g 10 'state this tonighvbut I discuss^ it with him— 
^•^. a a<S^^9SSS0WWJg^i<sees. , ^^5^ : ^A?%<V-r! 5 ^Mfe'aad have discussed-it with him a number of times. 

^ NEWS^SONFERENCE OF r ' - Q. Mr. President, what do you think will be the situ- 


^NEWSFOONFERENCE OF ^ ? ■■ 

t- ;« -■■?;:■•***-.-- ** ' 

^MAROTO1^968^t^ > 

-.*• ••'■ •■• 

Following His Announcemenidf His Decision Not To 
Seek Not To Accept Henobunation for the Presidency 

Q. How irrevocable is your decision? 

• The President. It is just as irrevocable as the state* 

’ ment says—completely irrevocable. You just take the 
statement and read it. There were no shalls, no woulds, 
no buts; I just made it “will.” ; 

Q. Can you describe the processes that led you to this 
decision: how long ago it started, what the factors were? 

T he President. I don’t have any calendar on it. I 
spent some time considering it. I guess perhaps the turn¬ 
ing point was probably last November when General 
Westmoreland was back here. But it wasn’t anything defi¬ 


nite or lirm at that point. 

Q. Why was it when Westmoreland was back here? 

The President. That just happened to be the time. 

Q. Mr. President, now that you have made this an¬ 
nouncement, how do you feel? 

The President. I feel as good as a fellow could feci 
who has gone through what I have gone through today. 
I think I feel pretty good. 

Q. Do you have a candidate for the Democradc 
nominadon? 

The President. No. I made that clear, how I felt 
about that. You ail get the speech and read it; all these 
questions will be answered for you. 

Q. Mr. President, how about the why—why was it last 
year you began thinking in these terms? I am sure there 
are some personal considerations in here. I remember 
your saying as much as 2 years ago, I think you told Ray 
Scherer not to regard you as such an automatic man, that 
the life back at the ranch and the university appealed to 
you. Was this part of what went into your decision? 

The President. No. I tried to explain that in about 
590 words tonight. 

Q. I wondered about other considerations, other than 
the campaign. 

. The President. Well, I wouldn’t say that I pointed 
to every consideration, but I think that basically it is just 
as I stated it. 

Q . Mr. President, was there anything other than 
General Westmoreland’s visit last November that roes into 
this decision ? 

The President. No. His visit didn’t bring it about 
at all. I just said that was the point that I remember iden¬ 
tifying when I really turned that corner. I talked to him 
about it and that is why I remembered the date. 

Q. Did you tell the Vice President this morning about 
the decision? 


The President. Yes. I didn’t tell him that I was 


ti Ur ' / ‘ ~V Q. Mr. President, what do you think will be the situ- 

sis h^w . v: . »;^-^ation of the Democratic Party now that you have made 
i Fxj"-:• r ■ a- Vhi v. : - •" \ ' this announcement? -• ••• 

' a...-,.. The President. I don’t know. • 
is Decision ot o _ Q. Did Senator Kennedy’s entry into the race have 
jot the Presidency anything to do with the timing of your announcement? 

5 j 0I1 ;) ’ - / The President. Well, it added to the general situ- 

revocable as the state- f adon * talked a b° ut that existed in the country, 
e You just take the* Q- Mr. President, will you support any nominee of 
no shalls, no woulds, the Democratic Party? 

The President. I am not going to spend much of my 
;es that led vou to this dmc on P artisan politics between now and then. When 

,vhat the factors were? 1112 dme comes t0 tabe ^ active P art > 1 wil1 makc m V 

arv calendar on it. I announcement. But I don’t want to get into that now. 

ucss Dcrhaus the turn- * tried t0 ma be it clear that I don’t want to mix up the 
ember when General Presidency and party politics when we have a half million 

: wasn ’ t anvthirm bed- mcn out tbcre wdo are willing to give their lives in order 

- 1 — " to protect us back here. I want to try to get all the people 

'land was back here? 111 tbis countr y t0 support us to the extent I can. 

pened to be the time Therefore, as I said tonight, I am not going to spend an 

u have made this an- ho T u T r on k or a da V on k - . 

However, I will vote like every good American ought 

as a fellow could feel t0 votc - 11 thcre “ anything * a t 1 think I should say con- 

e gone through today. ceming my own personal affairs, I will be glad to say it 

at the proper time—but I will have to select that time. 

for the Democratic & Mr - Prcsidcnt > is it your hope that removing the 
personal and political factor from this situation woulc 

that clear how I felt P ut >' ou in a bettcr P osition to bring about a peaceful 
and read it; all these settlement? ■ 

The President. I would hope that by what I did to- 

. w jj y _ was j t night that we can concentrate more of our energies anc 

erms’ I am sure there efforts on trying to bring about peace in the world anc 

in here. I remember wc ^ have a bcttcr chance t0 do * 

I think you told Ray Q- Mr - President, arc you now ready still to go any- 

a automatic man, that dme > anyplace, anywhere for peace? 

university appealed to The President. We sard that tonight. 

io y 0ur decision? Q- Have y° u 112(1 “>' 1(211(1 01 response yet, Mr. Presi- 

, . , , dent, from any foreign capitals? 

explain that in about „ 1 \ T 

r The President. Yes. 

Q. Where? 

liberations, other than q Good responsc ? 

The President. Yes. “ 
n’t say that I pointed Q. What response? 

that basically it is just The President. Well, I am not going to get into that. 

Q. Mr. President, you have done more for our coun- 
anvthing other than try than a number of people—whether it is education 
ovember that roes into housing, et cetera; more than any other President 

The President. I have not done near enough. That is 
didn’t bring it about one of the reasons for the announcement tonight. I wan: 
that I remember iden- to do a lot more these next 9 months. 
omer. I talked to him Q. Why don’t you stay on, since you have not done a 
ired the date. much- 

nt this morning about The President. I have 9 months to do what I am 
going to try to do. I hope, by the end of that time, I will 
have contributed my part and done my duty,JBjit,I4wff 










several^ months^ yet'to clo it. .And l am going to spend all _ 
?the timel can tryingtb getthe big'job done. -hr- ' > 

- '■ Q- Withltese fundraising dinneis that are coming up, ‘ 
does that mean, sir, that you will not participate—like the 
one in Washin^^Thursday night? 

1 The President. I don’t know what my schedule will 
be Thursday. 1 want to do anything that I can to see that , 
first things come first I feel that the most important thing ' 
for us right now, that I have this week, is some of the 
efforts I launched tonight. 

I just don’t know what I will be doing on these dates. 

Q. Mr. President, there are many men around the 
country, like Governor Hughes and Mayor Daley, who 
supported your candidacy for rcelection. Did you convey 
your thoughts to them of this decision then, before you 
made it on television tonight? Or did they learn about it 
as everybody else did? • 

The President. No. I had not talked to them. I 
talked to some folks after the speech tonight. I have not 
personally talked to them. 

Q. Mr. President, could you say whether the way was 
prepared for this step of deescalation that you have taken, 
by diplomacy? 

The President. I am not sure I understand what you 
are saying. 

Q. Well, you said you had no assurance that Hanoi 
would accept your suggestions of tonight. I was wonder¬ 
ing if you could say whether or not the way had been pre¬ 
pared, however, perhaps by third parties or by other forms 
of negotiation for presentation at this time? 

The President. No, I would not have anything to 
say about that. 

Q. You would not want to say, for example, whether 
you have discussed- 

The President. I said I wouldn’t have anything to 
say about that. 

Q. Mr. President, you said your decision is irrevocable. 
If this peacemaking initiative is successful, do you fore¬ 
see a situation where you could be under great pressure 
to run again? 

The President. No, I cannot. My statement speaks 
for itself and is very clear. I don’t see any reason why we 
ought to have these high school discussions about it. I 
am genuinely sincere in what I said. There wasn’t any 
reason that caused me to say it except I felt that it was the 
thing that I ought to do in the interest of my country 
and in the interest of the people who had so much at 
stake. 

I don’t feel very good about asking half a million men 
to stand out there and defend us, and offer their lives and 
die for us, and for me not to do everything I can to put 
myself in a position to do a job as successfully as they do 
theirs. 

I think that if I do not have the aura of a political 
campaign around me and I am not out trying to win a 
primary or a State convention or please some party 
leader, that my efforts might be a little more fruitful. 
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have never been a'.deep paitisanj’Sbme of you have 
^referral to some’ of my actiohsihs^imaiiusr I do think 
~Ynow is the* time—if it is at all postible to do so—to try tc 
v remove yourself from any selfish actions and try to mm 
: ^inas gdcjd'a result as the men'dut thereare turning in. 


jSt-this is the top priority. ' 

■■■i'.Vr-Q. Sir, then you are sacrificing yourself. 

.. The President. No, no, I am not sacrificing anything. 
V I am just doing what I think is right, what I think is bes' 
_ calculated to permit me to render the maximum service 
r possible, in the limited time that I have left. 

Q. Can you amplify on these rather important meet 
mgs you hope to have this week? 

The President. This gentleman standing up then 
with the blue tie on will be involved in some of them— 
and you can just guess what will be the general subjec 
matter. 

Q. Who is he? 

The President. The Secretary of Defense. That ques 
tion was from Miss Thomas. [Laughter] 

Q. Sir, maybe somebody asked you this before I gc 
here. But Senator Jackson raised tonight the question c 
continuity here. You will stay in office until January? 

The President. That is my plan, God willing. 

Q. And you do not feel under these circumstances yo 
will provide the country- 

Is Mr. Humphrey coming back to the country rigl 
away? 

The President. I am not sure. I would thin 
tomorrow. 

Q. Mr. President, Mr. Christian said earlier th: 
Horace Busby and then, during these months of dccisio; 
making, that Mr. Clifford knew when he was appoints 
Secretary of Defense that you might be leaving. 

The President. Yes. 

• Q. He did? 

The President. He did not know that I would not t 
a candidate, but he did not know that I would be. 

Q. What role did Mrs. Johnson play in your decisior 

The President. The same role she plays in every d 
cision I make—a very important one. 

Q. Did Governor Connally know? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Has he known it for a good while? 

The President. No, he did not know until tonigj 
that I was going to say what I said tonight—but he kne 
l before he announced that he was not going to run f< 

l Governor that there was a strong possibility that I wou 

t not run for President. He told me that he would like 

) consider that in his decision; if I thought that I w 

going to run and it was important that he run, he wou 
1 like to consider it. 

L I told him no, that I felt that I was not sure wh 
r my plans were and if he felt like he did not want to ru 
that would be all right with me. 
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.So, I think that "lie understood. I talked to very few 
people about this.' I discussed it with Mr. Clifford. I dis¬ 
cussed it with Mr. McNamara before he left—in fact, I 
guess, last August—about the possibility. ■ • - 

I discussed it with Secretary Rusk, Governor Con- 
nally, and I have talked with Mr. Busby about it and 
some of the staff members—Mr. Christian. 

But generally speaking, I have asked the people who 
I have great confidence in—both in their judgment and 
in their ability—to counsel with me in private, and sev¬ 
eral members of my family and my very close official 
family. 

Q. Mr. President, you may have answered this before I 
got here—but, is your health all right? 

The President. Perfect. Never better. 

Q. Sir, there is a very delicate question that comes up 
here, and I don’t have'anyone to ask it of but you, and 
you are the only one who has the answer, and Mr. 
Clifford. 

The President. You ought to be in the habit of ask¬ 
ing delicate questions; go ahead. 

Q- But sir, what effect do you think this wiil have 
on the trooos in the field tonight-? 

I. he President. I think they will understand what I 
h ave gone and the reasons for it. I would hone they will 
a ppreciate the value—if any—that flows from it. I think 
t hey will. I discussed that with General Westmoreland 
and asked him what effect he thought it would hav e when 
he was here in November. ~ ~ 

Q. Mr. President, do you care to discuss what your 
plans might be after January? 

The President. No. I have no immediate plans. 

Q. Do you intend, for instance, to return to Texas? 

The President. I said I don’t have any immediate 
plans. 

Q. Sir, what effect will this have on the dollar, do you 
think? 

The President. Well, I hope that what I said tonight 
will strengthen it. 

Q. Mr. President, will you ask your Cabinet aides and 
others also not to spend any particular amount of time on 
the campaign? 

The President. No. I have not asked them to spend 
or not to spend any time. The Secretary of State and the 
Secretary oi Defense, who are the principal Cabinet 
officers involved in Vietnam, do not engage in partisan 
political activities, although that is just a matter of their 
choice. They are perfectly free to do so because individ¬ 
uals, like institutions, have the right of dissent. They have 
the right to answer and defend and advocate and so forth 
in this country. 

But it has been generally the practice of the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense, under my administra¬ 
tion, to try to avoid being involved in deep partisan mat¬ 
ters. I think they have been reasonably successful in that. 
That is not to say that they would not attend a public 
meeting and speak on Vietnam. I don’t want them to ever 


be intimidated because somebody might say that a Cabi¬ 
net officer is traveling out of town at Government ex¬ 
pense and $48 is paid by the Government—and try tc 
hush him-up that way. 

Just as we invite people to express their views, who 
may differ with us, we reserve that same privilege for oui 
own people. 

Q. Mr. President, do you plan to go to the Democratic 
Convention? 

The President. I have no plans at this time one wa) 
or the other. 

Q. Would you like to be a member of the Texas dele¬ 
gation to the convention? 

The President. No. 

Q. Mr. President, perhaps one other question that wc 
could ask you: the historical record shows that when peo¬ 
ple arc known to be leaving seats of power, they some¬ 
times suffer a diminution of influence. Do you anticipate 
any difficulty along that line and had you put this intc 
your calculation of the timing of your announcement? 

The President. Yes. It was, I guess, 16 years age 
this week that President Truman made a similar an 
nouncemcnt, March 29, 1952. This is March 31. But yoi 
were not at my meeting March 29, so I had to wai. 
because I didn’t want you to be scooped. I had a pres: 
meeting yesterday or the day before, but I thought i 
would be better to wait until all of you could be here. 

Q. Mr. President, by any chance, did you discuss thi: 
before tonight with President Truman? 

The President. I think the answer would be no tc 
this particular event tonight. I have discussed with hin 
the problems of the Presidency and the service of the 
Presidency and things of that nature,-but if you askec 
me, did I talk to him about announcing that I would 
not be a candidate, and I would not accept the nomina¬ 
tion—the answer is no. 

■Q. Mr. President, can you tell us anything about the 
reaction within your family? 

The President. Oh, I think that it is a mixed reaction. 
I can’t really speak for them. You are running pretty 
dangerous when you speak for women, but I think the) 
all go along with the decision I made. Lynda has not beer, 
here and she wasn’t sure that it was as imminent as it was. 
but she came in at about 6:30 or 7 o’clock this morning. 
Her mother and I met her. We wanted to be at the door 
when she came back. 

So, we discussed it back and forth a good deal of the 
day. She had ridden all night and she slept part of the day. 

I took time out with Luci to go to church with her 
while Lynda slept. 

Q. Mr. President, is it fair to interpret what you said 
tonight and in fact everything that you are doing as really 
a plea to all the candidates and all parties to just leave 
this war out of their campaign? 

The President. No. You just take my script, that is 
the safest thing for you to foDow. I just gave my own 
views, briefly and succinctly as I knew how. I hope it w&t 











all right and I would hope 

thing to do, at least, I did, . .... rieuK .. , . ._ 

o. Mr. President,'did you geTany adls asking you •' I think maybe we will go out and take a trip _ 

to ^consider? . •p'k-K- but I am not positive, so I can’t announce it tonight. 

If J^^won-teointot^ciMtofthon.- 'A " ““ “*“*• S ~ m \S"TSrV5 

6 ,. ■ , . , ■• , , ■_ At vs- wont know until I have a meeting la httle later in u 

Vi.Tf-O. Sir. docs this mean that in the months ahead— 

.-The President. I don’t want to hold an individual^-. Mn Christian or Tom will notify yotu The best thii 

" press conference now with you, Sarah. You have had your ^ {or to do is go home and get some sleep and c 

I--...share of questions. Get one more an ets go on. comfortable and be ready early in the morning in case' 

Q. Does this mean in the months ahead that you are 
I going to devote the main part of your time on getting 

' . | ■ .peace and does it mean that you will also be still working 

' i to bolster your domestic programs or not? 

The President. It means I am going to work on all 
of the problems of the country'. High on that list of prob* 

V lems, of course, and a thing that concerns most of us, is an 
early peace, if it could be found. There are many other 


go, if you want to go. If you don’t, why we can get 
without you. i 

Q. Why don’t you go get some sleep, too. 

- Merriman Smith (UPI). Mr. President, thank y 
very much. 


note: President Johnson's one hundred and twenry-second news c 
ference was heid in the Yellow Oval Room at the White Ko 
at 11 o.m. on Sunday, March 31, 1968. 
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j. Mayor Daley, Mr. V/asilewski, ladies and gentlemen: 

j ■ Some of you might have thought from what I said last night that I 

j had been taking elocution lessons from Lowell Thomas. One of my aides 

!■'•{■ • said this morning: “Things are really getting confused around Washing- 

! • ton, Mr. President.” 

! ' • ‘ I said, “How is that?” 

i. , He said, “It looks to me like you are going to the wrong convention 

i! • , in Chicago.” 

j: I said, “Well, what you all forgot was that it is April Fool.” 

i, • Once again we are entering the period of national festivity which 

: Henry Adams called “the dance of democracy.” At its best, that can be 

a time of debate and enlightenment. At its worst, it can be a period of 
] frenzy. But always it is a time when emotion threatens to substitute for 

!. . reason. Yet the basic hope of a democracy is that somehow amid all 

the frenzy and all the emotion—in the end, reason will prevail. Reason 
just must prevail—if democracy itself is to survive. 

As I said last evening, there are very deep and very emotional di- 
j . visions in this land that we love today—domestic divisions, divisions over 

the war in Vietnam. With all of my heart, I just wish this were not so. My 
IV- ' entire career in public life—some 37 years of it—has been devoted to the 

]. . art of finding an area of agreement because generally speaking, I have 

, : observed that there are so many more things to unite us Americans than 

j .' there are to divide us. . _ 

j ! • 1 But somehow or other, we have a facility sometimes of emphasiz- 

I . ; . • ing the divisions and the things that divide us instead of discussing the 

j i • • things that unite us. Sometimes I have been called a seeker of con- 









